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London and of a few other large towns must have made the
supply of food for their markets the first consideration of the
farmers in the vicinity. As means of communication improved,
they could devote themselves more exclusively to supplying
meat to neighbouring towns or to raising sheep in order to sell
their fleeces.
While there were considerable areas in the north, west, and
south-east that have sometimes been called the cold inclosures5
and that had never, so far as is known, been cultivated as
champaign land, the more general method of cultivation was
the open-field system. This usually took the form of a three-
field system, though there were many places where a two- or
even a four-field system prevailed, and not a few where there
were more fields than four. What may almost be called the
traditional description gives a rotation of wheat, barley or rye,
and fallow. This is accurate enough, provided the impression
is not conveyed of too great rigidity. To take an example, it
did not necessarily follow that, because, in a field, a sowing of
wheat was due, the whole of its area should be so used. Part
of it might be hedged off for peas or beans or vetches, as was
also true of the second field under cultivation at that particular
time. Of course, where the four-field system was followed a
greater degree of elasticity was possible, and a crop of beans
might intervene between two kinds of cereals. Sainfoin was not
unknown, and the field cultivation of such vegetables as turnips
and potatoes found advocates but few practitioners. As for
grazing, the common meadow was closed while the hay was
growing, and the cattle and sheep were turned out on the fallow
or commons. When the harvest had been reaped, the animals
were pastured in the stubble. The chief difficulty confronting
the grazier was to keep his animals alive and fit during the
winter, for he had no roots or artificial feeding stuffs available,
but had to rely almost exclusively on hay or straw.
In most areas the arable fields were divided into numerous
strips, which were separated from each other by balks, and the
number of sheep or cattle a villager might graze in the common
fields was limited by custom, the size of his holding, or in some
other way. This system is well described in the case of Daven-
try, which towards the end of Elizabeth's reign was said to stand
in open country, to be a market town, and to have a fertile soil
suitable for corn and grain, with reasonably good pastures for